THE DEATH OF THE POET

Through the half-open door of the little salon, he caught sight of
two thin, elderly gentlemen with long legs and narrow boots.

"He is perfectly conscious, perfectly lucid," said Isabelle., preceding
Simon upstairs.                                                                    %

On the first floor they crossed the study to which Simon had so often
come: Chinese bibelots, red lacquer furniture with strange black flowers,
bound books, precious books, paper-backed books, dusty books, dog-
eared books, new and uncut books, scattered papers, engravings. Two
huge withered chrysanthemums, their stalks sunk in dark liquid, should
have been thrown away days ago.

In the room next door the poet Jean de La Monnerie lay dying.

Simon Lachaume entered a room furnished in Empire style. The
velvet of the chairs and the double curtains were faded yellow. A piece
of silk, also yellow, and edged with tarnished lace, formed the lamp-
shade at the bedhead and filtered the light. On the marble top of the
chest of drawers was a replica of the poet's bust that had been made by
Rivolta in about 1890; the moulder had given this copy the colour of
bronze, but a scratch on the nose betrayed the fact that its real material
was plaster. Before the looking-glass above the chimney, a great marble
clock ticked loudly second by second, The poet had been working in his
room immediately before his illness; by a window was a marquetry
card-table laden with papers, letters and books.

There was a smell of fever and accumulated age, of Turkish tobacco,
benzoin for inhalations, evaporated pure alcohol, and sweetened
draughts, an odour at once sharp and sweet, a staleness* maintained at
a high temperature by the radiator and the coal fire in the grate.

Upon a huge bed, its posts ornamented with bronze ringSj Jean
de La Monnerie was lying, his eyes closed, his body slightly raised
on the pillows. His complexion was purple; several days' growth of
beard lay Hke a deposit of salt on his sunken cheeks. The long lock
of hair that normally concealed his baldness now lay across the
pillow-case; his emaciated neck showed deep furrows and flecked
the round collar of his nightdress with perspiration. The sheets were
crumpled.

A man of some sixty years of age, in evening dress, with a strong,
self-satisfied face, silver hair, and a clear, well-shaven complexion, held
the poet's wrist between fingers and thumb as he followed with his eyes
the second-hand of a gold watch.

When Simon approached, Jean de La Monnerie opened his eyes, His
grey stare, with a cast in the left eye, sought, wandered, and finally
focused,

"My friend, how kind of you/' said the poet in a hoarse voice, his
breath sounding in his vocal cords, ** to put yourself out"

e to the end, he began to make the introductions: "Monsieur
dn Lachaume, a young graduate of the utmost talent..."
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